THE   DUVEEN   ROOM

and may have been inspired by some Eastern source.
This exotic effect may be intensified by the darkening
of the tones, for the foliage has now blackened almost
to obscurity and the waters of the lake and its little
rivulet, now almost -indistinguishable, were once an
azure blue.

St. Anthony and St, George (No. 776) is a later
work revealing a less arbitrary design, but it shows
almost as great a delight in naturalistic detail and
animal life again plays its part. The picture is un-
orthodox in conception since the saintly types are
curiously reversed. The ancient hermit looks far more
furious than the slayer of the Dragon who stands
meekly by, and even Saint Anthony's boar has caught
something of his master's ferocity since he appears to
have induced St. George's dragon into a state of nervous
resignment.

The Saints are rapt in earnest conversation and
seem indifferent to the Vision of the Virgin and Child
which is appearing in the sky.

In spite of the impression made by Pisanello of
Verona, Venice was not yet sufficiently strong in intel-
lectual stimulus to support an independent school of
painting and it was from her neighbouring city of
Padua that a further artistic influence was to radiate.
Padua, being the seat of a famous University, was the
centre of an intellectual activity which had no peer in
Venice and a school of painting (under Squarcione)
arose there which was to have a dominating influence
upon the development of North Italian art.

The Paduan painter, Squarcione, though of compar-
atively little worth as an artist, was invaluable as a
teacher, and among his large school of pupils was that
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